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supervision to secure proper sanitary conditions in this and similar camps 
which might be established. From among his notes on the proper or¬ 
ganization of such camps we quote the following: 

“ All garbage to be taken to a closed yard and mixed with an equal 
quantity of quicklime, turned into compost, and used as a fertilizer. 

“ Neither napkins nor handkerchiefs will be allowed; Japanese 
napkins will be furnished as substitutes. These will be placed, when 
soiled, in a closed vessel attached to each cabin, carried every morning to 
a crematory, and burned. The vessels themselves will be boiled at least 
an hour in a strong solution of alkali. The water from the cauldron to 
be run through the earth to be taken up by the roots of plants. No 
expectoration whatever allowed on the ground or anywhere except on a 
napkin. 

“ Excreta collected in dry earth closets, mixed every twenty-four 
hours with quicklime and compost. 

“ Clothing will be subjected to superheated steam before being 

washed.” 

It would seem as if no nobler use could be made of the State forests 
than is outlined in the above reports, and it must be hoped that other 
States will follow this example of Pennsylvania. 

Since the writing of this article the camps have been enlarged, a 
semicircle of tents now being found instead of two. 


REGISTRATION FOR NURSES * 

By JANE A. DELANO 

Superintendent of Nurses, Bellevue Hospital, New York 

The subject of registration for nurses has had all sides turned to 
the light, and I can scarcely hope at this late day to find new arguments 
to strengthen our present position or to make us more sanguine when 
we consider the future. 

We have scarcely had time to adjust ourselves to the new condi¬ 
tions or to realize all that our victory means, but let us not forget, in 
accepting the benefits of registration, that they have been made possible 
for all by the untiring efforts of the few. 

The necessity of supervision for the medical profession in New 
York was recognized as early as 1760, and a law regulating the practice 
of medicine was passed with the following preamble: Whereas, many 
ignorant and unskillful persons in physick and surgery, do take upon 

* Read at the meeting of the New York State Nurses’ Association, Octo¬ 
ber 20. 
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themselves to administer physick, and practice surgery in the City of 
New York, to the endangering of the lives and limbs of their patients, it 
is therefore enacted.” 

The need of a new law was evident in 1792, for, to quote a historian 
of that date, “ quacks still abound, like locusts in Egypt.” 

We may well congratulate ourselves that from our own ranks came 
the demand for State supervision. 

The census for 1900 gives rather startling figures. Out of twenty- 
one thousand four hundred and fifty-eight male and female nurses only 
two thousand seven hundred and thirty-four are counted as trained 
nurses. If these statistics are reliable, it means that to-day there are, 
in New York State alone, eighteen thousand seven hundred and twenty- 
four nurses and midwives who do not even claim to have been trained. 

No one, I am sure, who once grasps the meaning of these figures 
can doubt the importance of registration, either for the individual nurse 
or the public employing her; but to me the far-reaching clause in the 
bill is this referring to schools, “and registered by the Regents of the 
University of the State of New York as maintaining proper stand¬ 
ards.” 

There are over twelve thousand physicians practising medicine in 
New York, and thirteen schools are considered sufficient for their in¬ 
struction. 

With only two thousand seven hundred and thirty-four nurses,— 
trained nurses, I mean,—we have how many training-schools? 

There are about three hundred hospitals and fifty-nine sanatoriums 
in the State, nearly all maintaining, striving to maintain, or hoping 
to maintain a school for nurses. 

Who can deny that hospital economics is often the first and only 
consideration ? 

Do we realize the grave responsibilities resting upon our first 
examiners to decide not only what is meant by proper standards of edu¬ 
cation, but to determine, as well, which hospitals are able to meet these 
requirements ? 

Fortunate are we in having nurses upon this board who are cour¬ 
ageous as well as diplomatic. For what they have already done we 
offer our true appreciation and gratitude. 

Nurses in the years to come will add to the names already dear to 
us those of our number who have planned, and carried to a successful 
issue, a movement second only in importance to the establishment of 
training-schools in America. 

Let us, as members of the New York State Nurses’"Association, 
pledge once more our earnest support and loyal allegiance, 



